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ABSTRACT 

A study of the nature and functions of Canada’s 
Agricultural and Rural Development Act (ARDA) and related legislation 
at federal and provincial levels is presented. The study was 
commissioned in September of 1966 by the Canadian Council on Rural 
Development for the purpose of encouraging a greater public 
understanding of the assumptions, concepts, and mechanics of 
government regional development and planning through ARDA and related 
legislation. Main topics of discussion include assumptions and 
concept of the ARDA, responses of the provinces, variations of 
programming, and comprehensive regional planning. Conclusions 
relating to ARDA, regional development, comprehensive planning, and 
bureaucracy are given. The document contains a bibliography. (AL) 
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PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

Rural poverty in Canada has become a timely topic of conversation. Its presence 
is affirmed, not denied. Like sin, the nation is opposed to it - at least in 
public. It studies it, discusses it, laments it, occasionally understands it, 
makes plans and spends money to further understand it, and sometimes tries to do 
something about it. 

The Agricultural and Rural Development Act is a case in point. Or, is it? What 
is the legislation all. about? What promise does it hold for coping with poverty 
and resource development in rural areas? Can it work? Is it being effective? 
These and other questions come to mind, and relate, in a general way, to the pur- 
pose of this study. 

The study, in effect, is a case study of government planning and regional 
development. It attempts to examine the nature and function of ARDA and related 
legislation at the federal and provincial levels; and it describes and comments on 
the experience with the Legislation to date. 



NATURE OF THE STUDY 

The study was commissioned in September of 1966 by the Canadian Council on Rural 
Development for the purpose of encouraging a greater public understanding of the 
assumptions, concepts and mechanics of government regional development and 
planning through ARDA and related legislation. 

The nature of the study can be best described by examining its limitations. 
First, the experience with ARDA to date has been dynamic. In some cases, the 
activities of 1961, when the Federal Legislation was first introduced, bear little 
resemblance to what has been taking place in 1967 and 1968. 
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A prodigious amount of interviewing, studying government reports, records and 
legislation, would presumably lend some insight to the ARDA experience at both 
the federal and provincial levels. Yet, it must be acknowledged that, during the 
course of the study, events were, in some cases, fast outstripping the evidence 
gathered . 

For example, the Federal ARDA machinery has undergone considerable change since 
the federal component of the study was completed in January of 1967. The develop- 
ment strategy emerging in Newfoundland, in the summer of 1967, became a datum of 
history by the fall of that year. When we were discussing the development plan of 
the Bureau d'amenagement de I'est dit Quebec (BAEQ) , in Quebec city, in February 
of 1968, provincial negotiators were meeting with their counterparts in Ottawa, 
attempting to come to a compromise agreement concerning a federal-provincial 
development plan for the Lower St. Lawrence, the Gaspe and Iles-de-La-Madeleine . 

Let us turn for a moment to a second consideration. The very complexity of the 
ARDA experience, along with the time limitation of the study itself, made it 
impossible to visit each of the ten provinces. The limitation is apparent when 
one considers that both Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island face pressing 
problems in respect of rural poverty and have attempted to design a development 
strategy in respect of these problems. 

With these two limitations in mind, it would be a mistake to consider this case 
study of government planning for anything other than what it is: an attempt to 

come to grips with the essence of the process at a point in time, recognizing that 
it is difficult, without further research, to determine the degree to which the 
conclusions based thereon have been thrown into question by the sweep of events. 

Of what value then is this report and the study on which it is based? A number 
of considerations come to mind. First, it is worth knowing something about ARDA, 
if only at a point in time. Second, the study can serve as a bench mark, against 
which changes in the legislation and program can be measured and judged. Third, 
ARDA, in effect, provides a model for regional development. It is important to 
know something of the birth pains of that model, of the assumptions on which it 
rests, of the general strategy it offers for dealing with rural poverty and 
regional disparities. And in this connection, we have not hesitated to draw 
general conclusions regarding the usefulness and limitations of the model itself. 



OUTLINE OF THE REPORT 

The ARDA Legislation was introduced to the Federal Parliament in 1961 with 
considerable fanfare. Expectations were aroused. Yet the legislation itself was 
extremely general and vague. Indeed, the very language of the Act in no way 
conveyed the promise attributed to it. Chapter II. deals with the history of the 



The field work for the study commenced in September of 1966 and was completed by 
February of 1968. 
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Legislation and the 1966 amendments thereto. It examines the assumptions under- 
lying the Act and the concepts explicit and implicit in the Legislation and 
Federal-Provincial Agreements related thereto. An attempt is made to summarize 
the parameters of a piece of legislation that is at once vague in its terms and 
complex in its implications . 

Despite attempts at consultation between Ottawa and the provinces, the fact 
remains that the Federal Government displayed leadership in regard to ARDA; the 
provinces were obliged to react to federal initiative. The nature of the reaction 
is both intriguing and instructive, in view of the fact that the provinces did not 
share, to the same degree, the federal enthusiasm and expectation regarding the 
potential of ARDA. Chapter III describes and analyses the provincial response. 

Due to the provisions of the British North America Act, the initiative for 
programming under ARDA lies with the provinces. In Chapter IV, we attempt to 
explore the variation in programming in the provinces that has taken place 
between 1961 and 1967. 

We have spoken of ARDA as a model for development. Initially, the Federal 
Government - not to mention the provinces - was unclear as to how the ARDA program 
would unfold. By 1966, it was clear that ad hoc physical resource basea projects 
were dominating ARDA programming. Some of the provinces, along with the Federal 
Government, recognized the need for a more comprehensive approach to public 
planning and programming at the regional level. The legislative provisions for 
such an approach are dealt with in Chapter II. The experience with comprehensive 
planning in the provinces is examined in Chapter V. 

The nature of the study, as we have pointed out, makes generalization a risky 
adventure. Nevertheless, the degree of rural poverty in Canada, along with the 
shocking and depressing implications of continuous regional disparities make the 
adventure worth risking. Despite the changes and events that have taken place 
under the auspices of ARDA since the completion of the field work, we suspect the 
conclusions discussed in Chapter VI stand. If some of them do not, then the 
publication of this report will provide Governments an opportunity to set the 
record straight - and in public. No one can discount the value of such a dis- 
closure . 

A brief and annotated bibliography is appended. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This chapter is concerned with the purpose or objectives of the ARDA Legislation 
and the assumptions and concepts it employs in connection with those objectives^ 
The first section of the chapter reviews the history of the Legislation and is 
followed by four sections in which the assumptions and concepts of the legislation 
are examined in detail. The fifth section summarizes the discussion with a view 
to highlighting or pin-pointing the essential features and provisions of the 
Legislation. The final section raises a number of questions regarding ARDA which 
are developed further in following chapters. 



REVIEW OF THE LEGISLATION 

On January 25, 1961, the Minister of Agriculture, the Honourable Alvin Hamilton, 
introduced a resolution to the House of Commons which read as follows: 

"That it is expedient to introduce a measure to authorize the Minister of 
Agriculture to enter into agreements with Provincial Governments or Agencies 
thereof for the undertaking jointly with those Governments or Agencies of 
projects for the alternative uses of lands that are marginal or of low 
productivity, projects for the development of income and employment oppor- 
tunities in rural agricultural areas, and projects for the development and 
conservation of the soil and water resources of Canada; for the payment to 
the provinces of contributions in respect of the cost of such projects under- 
taken by a province or agency thereof ; to authorize the Minister of 
Agriculture to undertake programs of research and investigation in respect 
of these matters; to provide for the establishment of advisory committees 
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and the appointment of their members, and to provide for other related and 
incidental matters". 1 

The resolution contained four provisions which were to constitute the substance 
of Bill C-77 - The Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act. 

First, the Minister of Agriculture, on behalf of the Federal Government was 
authorized to enter into agreements T,irLth Provincial Governments or Agencies there- . 
of. The question follows: What kind of agreements? The resolution, and Bill C-77 

which followed, do not say. They simply stipulate the class of agreements referred 
to, namely, agreements concerning projects dealing with alternative land use, 
development of income and employment opportunities in rural agricultural areas and 
soil and water conservation. In this connection, the Minister made an observation 
during the second reading of Bill C-77 which is worth noting. Referring to comments 
by an opposition member, Mr. Hamilton said in part: 

"...that the bill does not state what the Act will do... This is true, Mr. 
Speaker, because no one in the provinces or in farm organizations or at the 
federal level knows yet what the Bill will bring forth and the extent to 
which we are going to use this Bill".^ 

Second, the resolution and the Bill which followed authorized the Federal 
Government to make payments to the provinces in respect of projects arising out of 
the agreements in question, and undertaken by a province or agency thereof. . It is 
important to note that the resolution and Bill C-77 made no reference to any cost- 
sharing arrangements or formula. The matter was left open. When pressed in the 
Commons, the Minister allowed that the Government had considered three possible 
kinds of cost-sharing arrangements: 50-50 sharing between the Provincial and 

Federal Governments; an arrangement similar to that provided by the Canada Water 
Conservation Act;^ and arrangements involving self-liquidating projects. However, 
the Minister added that these three arrangements had been considered only, that 
they in no way committed the Federal Government to formulae in respect of cost- 
sharing with the provinces. The matter remained an open question.^ 

Third, the resolution and Bill C-77 authorized the Minister of Agriculture to 
undertake research programs in connection with alternative land use, soil and 
water conservation and the development of income and employment opportunities in 
rural agricultural areas. 

Fourth, provision was made for the establishment of advisory committees and the 
appointment of members to same in respect of the other three main provisions of 
the Bill. 



^House of Commons Debates, January 25, 1961, p. 1403. Bill C-77 was introduced on 
March 23, 1961; it received second reading on May 1 of the same year, and was 
passed, without opposition on May 31. The Bill received Royal Assent on 
June 22, 1961. 

2lbid., May 22, 1961. p. 5194. 

Sunder this Act, costs are shared as follows: Federal - 37%%; Provincial - 37%%; 

and Municipal - 25%. 

^Section 7 of the Act authorizes Parliament to appropriate money for «'ll 
expenditures under the Legislation. 
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The general purpose of the 1961 ARDA Legislation was related to the question of 
social and economic adjustments attending or necessary ^to technological change In 
the agricultural Industry. The preamble to the Act reads in part: 

"Whereas agriculture in Canada is undergoing technological changes that 
necessitate adjustments on the part of many Canadians engaged in this basic 
industry in order to maintain or raise their standard of living.*." 

The Legislation in itself was not designed to cope with this problem. In intro- 
ducing the resolution, the Minister of Agriculture made it abundantly clear that 
ARDA was to be part of a national Agricultural or development program. ^ He said 
in part: 

"Generally speaking, the objective of the national agricultural program is 
to give agriculture a reasonably fair share of the national income. We 
believe that this parity of income should not be attained by charity but by 
providing opportunities for the farmers to help themselves ... "^ 

At the time the ARDA Legislation was introduced, the Minister of Agriculture 
claimed that the agricultural program of the Government was embodied in the Price 
Stabilization Act, the Farm Credit Act and the Crop Insurance Act. Speaking on 
the relation of ARDA to this program, and referring to measures designed to provide 
price stability, capital and crop insurance, the Minister observed: 

"These items are designed to help the farmer immediately, and to help the 70% 
who are on reasonably good land. Our desire is to bridge the gap that exists 
between those farmers who are on reasonably good land and those farmers who 
are on poor land and cannot be helped by these measures, or who are producing 
something that is in surplus."^ 

And for emphasis he added: 

"If any person tries to divorce this (ARDA) from the over-all agricultural 
policy of the government, that person does a great injustice to what we are 
attempting to do here. This is part and parcel of a national program for 
agriculture which is a logical, co-ordinated attack on the fundamental 
weaknesses we see in agriculture, , 

The main purpose of the ARDA Legislation then was to complement a national agri- 
cultural program designed to ensure that those engaged in the agricultural industry 



iThe reference is to a policy statement concerning a national agricultural program 
made by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on August 30, 1958. See House 
of Commons Debates, August 30, 1958, p, 4347. 

2House of Commons Debates, January 25, 1961. p. 1403 
3 Ibid., March 23, 1961, p. 3264. 

4lbid., p. 3260 
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( and facing social and economic adjustments to technological change) would receive 
a reasonably fair share of the national income, or, to use the Minister's words, 
"parity of income". 

To this end, the Minister ..stated that the ARDA Legislation was specifically 
designed to improve the economic position of those farmers on poor or marginal land, 
or engaged in the production of a commodity for which the supply far exceeded the 
demand. Put in other words, and at the expense of over-simplification, ARDA was 
designed to meet the needs and problems of those on unviable farm units, while 
price stabilization, credit and crop insurance programs were designed to meet the 
needs and problems of those on more viable farm production units. 

It is interesting to note that during the debates, the Minister of Agriculture 
made only general and passing reference to matters relating to Alternative land 
use, soil and water conservation and research. And in this connection, the 
reference often included a discussion of income problems. The one notable excep- 
tion involved the relation of ARDA to, and the future of the Prairie Farm Rehabili- 
tation Act . 

On this question, the Minister was something less than clear. During the debate 
on the resolution, the Minister said in part; 

"•••the intention is to keep the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act in force for 
use in the Western Provinces but to extend the operational borders of that 
Act to include all agricultural land in the West and the Peach River area. 

The idea behind keeping the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act Is, first of all, 
the machinery is there and it is working. In the meantime, as the other 
provinces come in with various agreements that deal with the physical (land 
use) part of the program (ARDA), machinery will be created that will corres- 
pond, in essence, to the PFRA machinery. When this machinery is set up in 
all the provinces, I hope then to meld it with the PFRA machinery. In the 
interregnum, before this machinery is set up, the PFRA will continue to 
operate in the western provinces."’** 

It would appear then, that the Government proposed to (a) extend the operation of 
the PFRA in the West and Peace River’area, (b) invite the other provinces to 
establish similar conservation and land use machinery under agreements provided for 
in the ARDA Legislation, and (a) integrate the new machinery developed under ARDA 
with PFRA when all the provinces had established similar procedures for dealing 
with soil-water conservation and land use. Insofar as the PFRA was concerned, ARDA 
was to provide a rather round-about device for extending the provisions of that Act 
to other provinces in Canada. 

However, during the third reading of Bill C-77, Mr. Hamilton commented on the 
difference between the alternative land use provisions of ARDA and the PFRA: 

"An alternative land use program is altogether different from PFRA, which has 
as its objective, the drainage and storage of water to increase productivity. 
Alternative land use involves taking land presently in use but not providing 



iHouse of Commons Debates, March 23, 1961, p. 3280 
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the farmer a good living and discovering alternative use for it that will 
provide a better living to the farmer. 

The Minister, of course, over-simplified the objectives of the PFRA, which 
include cultural practices, land utilization and resettlement, as well as drainage 
and water conservation. The point is, the Minister's statement suggests that the 
alternative land use provisions of ARDA would go beyond the conventional PFRA 
programs. In what way, the Minister did not say. 

It is now possible to summarize the essential objectives and provisions of the 
1961 ARDA Legislation. First, the objectives. (a) The Act was designed to deal 
primarily with low income problems arising out of technological change in the 
agricultural industry. (b) The Act was to be part of a larger agricultural and 
development program, including provisions for price stabilization, credit and crop 
insurance. Together, these programs, including ARDA, were designed to ensure that 
the agricultural sector of the economy would receive a fair and reasonable share 
of the national income. 

To retu* * ARDA, the essential provisions of the Legislation for realizing 
these object:L/es can be summarized as follows: (a) The Act provided for agreements 

between the Federal and Provincial Governments or Agencies thereof in respect of 
projects concerning alternative land use, the development of income and employment 
opportunities in rural agricultural areas and soil-water conservation, (b) The Act 
authorized the Federal Government to make payments, approved by Parliament, to the 
provinces in respect of these agreements. (a) The Minister of Agriculture was 
authorized to undertake research in connection with matters subject to agreement, 
and to establish advisory committees and appoint members to same in relation to 
matters pertaining to the Act. 

In view of all that was said and claimed during the debate on Bill C-77, an 
impatient and intemporate observer might conclude that the ARDA Legislation of 1961 
was "much ado about nothing". There is no question that the objectives of the Act 
were important and ambitious. Indeed, it may be said that the objectives of the 
legislation dwarfed the provisions of the Act - provisions which only included 
Federal-Provincial agreements of an unspecified nature, cost-sharing arrangements 
of an unspecified nature in respect of those agreements, research and advisory 
committees. In short, the provisions were at least vague; at best, they were 
permissive and flexible. ^ 

It would be a mistake, however, to dismiss the Legislation on the basis of this 
conclusion alone. During the debate, a number of assumptions and concepts concern- 
ing the objectives of the Legislation were discussed by the Minister. Moreover, 
two general agreements between the Federal and Provincial Governments further 
developed and refined these concepts. It is in terms of these assumptions and 
concepts that the provisions of the Legislation must be judged. 



llbid., March 31, 1961, p. 5647. 

p 

It is not uncommon for governments to propose vague and general legislation 
concerning matters for which there are no legislative and administrative precedents. 
Usually, legislation of this kind is made more specific through amendments. As we 
shall see, the Federal Government has done just this in respect of ARDA. 
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